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, STORY OF RUTH THE MOABITESS, 

Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 

ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
(Exrracts.] 

Within a few months, a friend whom the writer es- 
teemed, begged him to examine with attention the 
book of Ruth. He promised to do so. This little 
volume is among the fruits of that examination. He 
does not propose it as a substitute for the original—by 
no means. If it shall succeed in ‘awakening an in- 
terest in the Scripture account itself, and lead others 
to conclusions similar to those which have been fos- 
tered in his own mind, his highest hopes in regard to 
its utility will be fully realized. He regards the book 
of Ruth as among the happiest pieces of narrative— 
were it viewed merely as a thing human—that the 
world has ever seen.— Preface. 

Naomi, and Ruth, and Orpah, were all widows, 
and Naomi was in a land of strangers. No won- 
der she grew anxious to return to her own coun- 
try, and watched, with great anxiety, the cessa- 
tion of the famine. Naomi—whatever we may 
think of her husband—was evidently a woman of 
piety; and if, along with her husband, she had 
ever entertained any high notions, it is most pro- 
bable that her afflictions and trials had proved the 
means of humbling her. 

The famine had at length ceased. Naomi had 
‘*heard in the country of Moab, how that the Lord 
had visited his people in giving them bread.” 
How long she remained in the land of Moab, after 
she heard this welcome intelligence, is unknown. 
At length, however, she began to make prepara- 
tion to return to Bethlehem. 

In setting out on her journey, her two daugh- 
ters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth, accompanied her. 
She seems to have had no servant with her, to 
attend her, or see to her baggage; and perhaps 
she urged Orpah and Ruth to go a little way with 
her, to see to her effects, or perhaps they chose 
to go, out of civility and kindness. 
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mother-in-law, was nothing more than a mere act 
of kindness, it yet shows us that they had lived 


| together on good terms, and were sorry to sepa~ 


rate. Mothers-in-law, and daughters-in-law, do 
not always live very happily together; and there- 
fore when they do, as in the case before us, it is 
very much to the credit of both the two parties. 
How far Orpah and Ruth intended to go, when 
they set out, it is impossible, perhaps, to conjec- 
ture. It might have b&en their purpose to go as 
far as the borders of their own country, and then 
return. Ifso, Ruth, on her journey, altered her 
purpose; as we shall see presently. 


thought it best for her daughters to go, she em- 
braced them both, in the most tender and affec- 
tionate manner, and begged them to return each 
to the family of her mother; for their own moth- 
ers, it would seem, were still living, in the land of 
Moab. She trusted, she said, that they would 
marry again, and live as happily with their new, 
as once they had with their former husbands. 

At first, Orpah and Ruth both refused to leave 
her, and insisted on going home with her. Among 





band died, without any children, it was the duty 
of his brother, if he had any, to marry his widow; 
for it was deemed important and honorable to 
raise up a family to bear the father’s name. And 
if there was no brother of the deceased, ther the 
duty of marrying the widuw devolved on the near- 
est male relation. This was so generally the 
custom, and was thought so very proper, that the 
persons concerned, whether males or females, did 
not scruple to speak of it just as they did of any 
other common occurrence. 
Although Ruth and Orpah were both greatly 
attached to Naomi, it is possible that one object 
in view in going to Bethlehem with her, was, that 
their loss might be partly made up, by marriage 
with Mahlon and Chilion’s nearest relations. 
This idea is confirmed by what Naomi said to 
them to dissuade them from going. She told them 
plainly, that if she should marry again, and have 
a second family of sons, they would be so young, 
that it would be improper for Ruth and Orpah to” 
wait till they were grown men, before they married. 
She reasoned with them a long time; but how- 
ever strong their affections were towards their 
own mothers, and their other near relatives in the 
land of Moab, they were still more strongly attach- 
ed to Naomi, and could not bear to part with her. 
They “lifted up their voice and wept” repeatedly. 
At last, Orpah concluded to return, and again kis- 
sing her mother-in-law, bade her a last farewell. 
And what became of her? The Bible does not 
tell. Perhaps she went back, some of you may. 
say to yourselves, and having learned by the ex- 
ample of her mother-in-law, how much better the 
Jewish religion was than the idolatrous worship 
of her own country, spent her life in teaching it 
to her neighbors and friends. No; this was not 
the fact. It is pretty evident, fromthe little we are 
told respecting her, that she finally returned to the 
worship of idols, with the rest of the Moabites. 














NARRATIVE. 








GIDDY MARY. 


I know a little girl who goes by the name of 
giddy Mary. Her real name is Mary Manners. 
She is called giddy Mary, because she is such a 
heedless, thoughtless kind of girl. It seems, half 
of the time, as if Mary hardly knew or cared what 
she was about. A hundred times, every day of 





If this attention of Orpah and Ruth to their 


her life, she will do something that she has been 


Having travelled on together as far as Naomi | into the entry, to see who has come. 


told again and again, she must never do. Her 
mother, for instance, has told her a great many 
times, that she must never run to the street door 
when any person knocks, for, if Mary runs, her 
little brother and sister are sure to run after her, 
and-then, when the door is opened, and the stran- 
ger walks in, he finds the entry full of children; 
all come out to gaze at him. Mary’s mother 
thinks this does not appear very well, and so she 
has told Mary repeatedly, that when any person 
knocks, she must sit still, and let some other per- 
son go to the door. But, for all this, the moment 
Mary hears the knocker, up she springs, and runs 
It seems 





————————- 


very strange that she should do this same thing 
over and over again. 
ber better, if she were really to try. 


1 think she might remem- 


There is another thing 1] can think of at this 


moment, that Mary does, which she knows her 


mother does not like to have her do. She has 
been told she must never stand up in the chairs, 
to look .out of the parlor windows, because it 
scratches and defaces the chairs to stand in them. 
Little Lucy and Henry are too young to under- 


the Jews, and especially in those days, if a kus- | stand that it will do any injury to get upon the 


chairs, and especially when they see Mary do it, 
they think they certainly may. So the moment 
there is any unusual noise, or anything to attract 
attention in the streets, up Mary springs directly 
in the chairs, and up springs little Lucy and Henry 
afterher. I should think Mary had done this very 
thing a hundred times. She must be a giddy girl, 
true enough, to forget so often. 

When her mother reminds her, in any such 
case, that she is doing wrong, Mary will say, 
* Oh! I forgot.”? But, now, Mary is to blame for 
forgetting. She ought to take more pains to re- 
member. ‘‘I forgot,” is a very poor excuse for 
doing wrong. After Mary had forgotten once 
about going to the door, or standing in the chairs, 
she ought to have said to herself, ‘‘ I have forgot- 
ten once what mother tuld me, and J must be sure 
not to forget again.”’ If she really took pains for 
it, I think she certainly would remember. I can- 
not think that Mary intends to disobey her mother, 
who is so kind to her, and does so many things to 
give her pleasure. Jt must be that she is only 
thoughtless, and forgetful. But, as I have before 
observed, she must take more pains to remember. 

Mary makes her friends, and especially her 
mother, a great deal more trouble than she need, 
by her thoughtlessness. Any little girl, only five 
or six years old, must necessarily occasion consid- 
erable trouble. There are a great many things 
that she must have done, that she is not able to 
do for herself. For this very reason, such a little 
girl ought to be very careful not to make any 
trouble that is unnecessary. She ought to help 
herself, as much as possible, instead of waiting to 
have everything done for her. When Mary is 
preparing to go out, it is necessary that she should 
have some help about her dress. When the hour 
for school arrives, her mother expects to lay aside 
whatever she is doing, and attend to Mary. Per- 
haps her frock needs to be pinned, or her hair to 
be arranged, or her luncheon to be got for her. 
These things her mother must do for her. But 
there are some things, that she could do exactly 
as well as her mother. It never seems to enter 
her head to go and bring out her own cloak and 
bonnet, and put them on. Let it be ever so late, 
she never thinks anything about school, until her 
mother calls her; and even after she is called, she 
goes on with her play until her mother has brought 











out her bonnet{and books. Even while her mother 
is putting on her cloak and bonnet, she will stand 
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playing with her cup and ball, or perhaps, giving 
her attention to her little brother upon the floor, 
instead of trying to get ready as soon as possible. 


Her mother is obliged to say repeatedly, ‘‘ Look | 


this way, Mary,” or, ‘‘ Mary, do stand still;—I 
want you to get ready quick.” 
This is very thoughtless in Mary. 


siderate little girl. In the first place, if she knew 
her mother was engaged, and, perhaps, not think- 
ing about her daughter’s school time, Mary would 
take notice herself of the clock, and know when 
to gct ready without waiting to be called. She 
has learned to tell the time of day by the clock, 
and when she sees it is near uine o’clock, she 
ought to leave her play, and begin to get her 
things ready. Perhaps she would need to have 
her bonnet, or her cloak, or her satchel reached 
down to her, if they were up high, and perhaps 
she would need some assistance, in putting on her 
dress. But, then, she might help herself a little, 
instead of attending all the while, to something 
else, and making her mother do the whole. And 
then again, instead of throwing her things upon 
the floor, or leaving them just where she happens 
to take them off, when she comes home,—she 
might go and put them in their places; or if she 
cannot do this, she can, at least, lay them down 
carefully, and in order, together. 

A person who should call at the house, just as 
Mary had returned from school, and should see 
her throw off her cloak upon the floor behind her, 
and her bonnet and books, just where it happened, 
would conclude that Mary’s mother did not pay 
suitable attention to her daughter’s habits. The 
misconduct of children is almost sure to bring 
disgrace, of some kind, upon their parents. Chil- 
dren ought to think of this, whenever they have 
done wrong. 

Her mother has told Mary, again and again, 
that she must never allow herself to throw her 
clothes upon the floor; but Mary is sure not to 
remember any such direction more than a day or 
two at the very longest. ‘‘Oh! I forgot,” is al- 
ways her excuse when her mother calls her to 
come and take up her things. And I suppose she 
really does forget; but then, as has been said be- 
fore, ‘‘ I forgot,” is never a good excuse for doing 
wrong. No girl is excusable for heedlessness. » 

Mary’s heedlessness has often been the occa- 
sion of a great dea} of mischief. The other day, 
when her mother was writing at her desk, Mary 
made her trouble, several times, by running up to 
her suddenly, or pushing her elbow, to ask her 
some question. Her mother said two or three 
times, ‘‘ Mary, you must be careful when you 
come near me, not to touch me:—you will make 
me spoil what I am writing, if you jostle me so 
often.” Each time ber mother said this, Mary 
would be determined not to do so again. But, 
very soon, as she went flying about the room, she 
would forget everything but her play, and again 
she would go springing towards her mother, and, 
perhaps, push her by the arm to gain her attention. 
At last, when she had been reproved as many as 
four or five times, she went and seated herself qui- 
etly by the fireside, and set about dressing her doll. 
But, presently it happened, that a coal snapped out 
from the fire, and burned quite a large hole direct- 
ly in the front breadth of her doll’s new pink frock. 

‘¢Oh! mother,” exclaimed Mary, as she sprang 
towards her, —‘‘ only look, mother.” 

Her mother was just dipping her pen into the 
ink, as Mary came, with a push, towards her. 
This last was a most unfortunate push indeed, for 
over went the ink-stand, and away streamed the 
ink, across her mother’s paper, and down upon 
her dress and the carpet. 

Mary Isoked, with consternation, upon the 
mischief she had done. Filled with sorrowful 
mortification, she stood silently by, while her 
mother was endeavoring to stop the progress of 
the flowing ink, till, at length, the tears beginning 
to come, she walked away to conceal her feclings. 


I will tell | 


you how I think she would act, if she were a con- 


her carpet, she thought within herself,—‘‘ If this 
catastrophe is the means of making Mary more 
careful in future, I shall not, after all, so very 
much regret the injury she has done.” 
As Mary kas the stained carpet always before 
her eyes, she is not in danger of soon forgetting 
ithe ink disaster, and it seems, thus far, to have 
had a very good effect. Ever since her accident, 
she has been more careful to mind what is said to 
her. We hope she will never again occasion so 
much trouble. 
But now it must be understood that it was for 
her heedlessness, in this case, and not for tipping 
over the ink-stand, that Mary was so much to 
blame. Nobody supposes that she meant to tip 
over the ink-stand; but it was very careless in 
her to forget so often, that her mother had re- 
quested not to be interrupted. Children who are 
careful to remember, and obey the directions they 
receive, are very seldom in danger of doing mis- 
chief. [Religious Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON XVIL.—awnp wast. 


Luke XIII: 6—9. “He spake also this parable: A certain man 
had a fig-tree planted in his vineyard: and he came and songht fruit 
thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard, Behold these three years, I came seeking fruit on this 
fig-tree, and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? 
And he answering, said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it and dung it. And if it bear fruit, well: and 
if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” 


My little friends, you are the fig-trees in God’s 
vineyard: God is the husbandman; you are the 
plants which his right hand has planted. He has 
planted you in the choicest ground, ‘‘ where 
streams of heavenly mercy flow, and words of 
sweet salvation sound;”’ amidst all the blessings 
of the gospel, and the means of grace. Your 
pious parents have nourished and cherished you; 
they have instructed you, they have prayed for 
you. Your ministers have taught you from God’s 
holy word; they have fed you with the sincere 
milk of his word, that you may grow thereby. 
Above all, Jesus, the compassionate lover of souls, 
the great Vine-Dresser in God’s vineyard, has 
nourished you with his word and ordinances; he 
has drawn you with the cords of love, and he has 
laid down his life for you, that you might not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life. 

And now, my little friends, suppose the great 
Husbandman, after all that he has done for his 
vineyard, should come and find no fruit upon his 
vines and fig-trees? Sad indeed, if he should 
come year after year, seeking fruit and finding 
none, after he has done so much for you. Will 
he not expect that you should bring forth the fruits 
of holiness to the praise and glory of God? You 
who are trained up in piety and goodness, who 
have been taught from your earliest infancy to 
know God, to love him, and to serve him, to pray 
to him, and to praise him, what do you more than 
others? 

Consider how many poor unhappy children there 
are, whose wicked parents have never taught them 
to know the God who made them, the Saviour who 
died to redeem and save them. Will you not pity 
and pray for them? and remember God expects 
much more from you. Young as you are, you 
may bring forth some fruit. He expects that you 
be modest, humble, and teachable, obedient to 
your parents, and loving and kind to all; but per- 
haps he has come for one, two, or three years, 
and found none of these fruits: no fear of God, no 
love for him, no prayer to him, no care about your 
souls, no thought of heaven or of hell. Sad in- 
deed! He waits to be gracious, and yet you will 
not regard him. Have you not reason to fear he 
will say to his ‘vine-dresser, cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground? Remember every plant 
that beareth not fruit, he taketh away; and how 


om | 


taken away from the evil to come. Take car 
that you are not removed in anger, because me 
bear no fruit. It is sad indeed, to be mere — 
berers of the ground; to live in the world Withous 
being good ourselves, or doing good to those 
around us; we root such plants out of our . 


gardens 
and cast them among the weeds that are to e 
burned. So at the Jast day, God shall Bay to his 


angels, gather together the tares; that is the 
wicked and unprofitable, and bind them in hee. 
dles to be burned. 

The blessed God is not willing that any shoul 
perish; he waits to be gracious; he comes yea, 
after year, seeking fruit; and it is not till there js 
no more hope, that he says, cut it down: but alas! 
he has been disappointed, and he now pronounces 
the awful sentence, cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground? But see, Jesus, the kind Vine. 
Dresser, intercedes for you: O my father! let jt 
alone this year also: true thou hast done much 
for it, hast borne it with much patience year after 
year, and still it hath been barren and unfruitfy 
and there seems now but little hope that it will 
ever bear fruit; but spare it one year more; | 
know not how to give it up; let it alone this year 
also: let instruction, reproof, and correction, be 
tried a little longer: perhaps the heart that is now 
hard may be softened and melt; the temper that 
is now rough and obstinate, may become gentle 
and teachable; the disobedient child may become 
dutiful and obedient, and the child who seemed 
almost ripe for destruction, be made a child of 
God, and am heir of the kingdom of heaven. Then 
it will be well indeed! Then there will be joy in 
heaven; for the plant that was dead is alive again, 
and will flourish forever in the paradise of God. 

HYMN. 
See in the vineyard of the Lord, 
A barren fig-tree stands! 
It yields no fruit, no blossom bears, 
Though planted by his hands. 
From year to year he seeks for fruit, 
And still no fruit is found; 
It stands amidst the living trees, 
A cumberer of the ground, 
But why should mercy longer spare 
The soul who will not live? 
The sinner who will not repent, 
Can heaven itself forgive? 
But see the kind Redeemer pleads, 
The barren tree to spare; 
Let mercy still withhold his hand, 
And grant another year. 
Perhaps some means of grace untried; 
May reach the stony heart, 
Or the soft dews of heavenly grace, 
May a new life impart. 
But if these means should prove in vain, 
And still no fruit be found, 
Then mercy shall no longer plead, 
But justice cut it down, 














THE NURSERY. 








: Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FILIAL AFFECTION.—No. I. 


“Honor thy father und thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


I once read a story, about a youth who honored 
his mother, and if it will help any of my young 
readers to a better understanding of the 5th com- 
mandment, I will repeat it to them with pleasure. 
In the year 1574, the Spaniards at that time 
most inveterate enemies of the Dutch, made an 
incursion into North Holland; and approaching @ 
village called Westzaen, the terrified inhabitants 
immediately took flight; those at least who were 
not prevented by age and infirmity. A young lad 
named Lambert Meliss, found himself at home 
during these moments of alarm, with no other 
companion than a decrepit mother, whom he mest 
tenderly loved. Occupied alone with conside- 
rateness for her safety, he never once thought of 
securing what was valuable in the house: his 
chiefest treasure was a widowed parent, and his 


only study was cirected to the means of her pre- 
servation. 














Her mother said not a word, but, as she sur- 
veyed her spoiled dress, and the deep stains in 





soon you may be taken away you know not. 
Young plants are often removed, often in mercy 


This distressing circumstance occurred in the 
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middle of winter, when all the waters were blocked 
up by impenetrable ice. There were none of 
those sledges at hand, which the Hollanders use 
for travelling in this inclement season; the youth 
therefore hastily placed his afflicted parent on a 
small settle* and thus dragged her over the ice 
with the veJocity of lightning. 

Notwithstanding his swiftness, the Spaniards 
got some intimation of a supposed booty; discov- 
ered the track, and followed as fast as they could 
in hope of seizing a prize. Poor Meliss seeing 
the enemy in close pursuit, and perceiving that it 
was impossible to outrun them, came to a speedy 
resolution of hiding his mother and himself in 
some reeds that were near them. It was all in 
vain however; the Spaniards too intent on their 
prey, discovered them immediately, but on exam- 
ination, they found nothing except a helpless pa- 
rent and a dutiful child. ‘Though disappointed in 
their expectations, they were nevertheless very 
much struck with this extraordinary instance of 
filicl affection. Too poor themselves to bestow 
any reward on the youth, they gave him external 
tokens of their admiration; carefully avoided giv- 
ing the fugitives the smallest molestation, and 
went back filled with astonishment. 

Meliss having thus escaped the threatened dan- 
ger, again grasped the cord with which he drew 
the settle along, and continued his course, till he 
reached a considerable town called Horn—and 
there his heroism, his dangers, and filial piety, 
became in a short time the universal theme of con- 
versation. The mayor and aldermen of Horn 
considered Meliss’s conduct so exceedingly meri- 
torious, that in commemoration of so noble a deed, 
they caused a piece of sculpture to be placed on 
the top of the western gate, representing a young 
man dragging an aged woman over the ice, pre- 
cisely after the manner in which the event oc- 
curred; and under the figures a suitable inscrip- 
tion was placed. 

So far did the civil power reward the virtue of 
this amiable child. But Providence had more in 
reserve for him. Lambert Meliss remained at 
Horn, where a succession of fortunate events 
enabled him to enjoy the comforts of life during 
the whole of his existence. In consequence of 
his merits he married most advantageously, and 
left a numerous posterity, some of whom filled the 
most respectable and profitable offices under the 
government of that town. Isa, 


—-_ 


* A kind of wooden chair or bench with a back to it. 
EEE 
Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
THE LITTLE PLAY-FELLOWS. 

John. No Edward, I cannot stay; I must not 
play with you any longer, because mother tells 
me never to play with boys who swear. 

Edward. Pshaw! Johnny—what harm was 
there in what I said? Come, never mind it; let 
us have another game. 

J. O no, no—I cannot, for you are a very 
naughty boy, I am sure, or you would not speak 
such dreadful words; don’t you know what the 
commandment says? 

E. Commandment! I don’t know what you mean. 

J. Don’t you know God says in the third com- 
mandment: ‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain?” 

E. 1 don’t understand you, Johnny. 

J. Well it means that we must not swear—and 
that we must never speak the name of the great 

od, in a trifling manner. 

E. Why it does not hurt any body. My fath- 
erand mother swear very often, and they never 
told me it was wrong. , 

J. Has not your Sabbath school teacher told 
you so? 

E. I don’t go to Sabbath school. 
have any at our meeting. 

J. I thought there was a Sabbath school at all 
the meetings. Edward, will you go to our Sab- 
bath school with me? 

E. Father won't let me go. I: do think he 
would box my ears, if I should ask him to let me 


They don’t 


go. He hates such schools. 
. J. Odear, dear—hates Sabbath Schools! What 
does he hate them for? 

E. He says they teach bad things there, and 
scare the children. 

J. Tam sure he does not say true, for they 
teach very good things, and do not scare the chil- 
dren at all. What do you do on Sundays, if you 
don’t have any lessons to get? 

E. OThave a nice time. I am always glad 
when Sunday comes, for then I run about in the 
fields and get berries, and have nothing to do but 
play all day long. 

J. Dear me—do you play on the Sabbath day, 
Edward? The commandment says ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’’ I never touch 
my play-things on that day; and yet I like to have 
Sunday come—because then Ma talks so pretty, 
and tells me Bible stories—and then my teacher 
is so kind, and loves me so—I wish ycu could see 
him. Now Edward, you must not play any more on 
the Sabbath—and I want you to leave off swear- 
ing. For all wicked boys will certainly go to 
hell, if they do not repent before they die. 

E. Ah, that is the word I heard pa and our 
minister talking about; and they laughed a great 
deal about those people, who believe such foolish 
things—and pa said if any body told Eben and 
me foolish stuff about hell, he should be mad enough 
to cane them. 

J. Why the Bible tells us a great deal about 
it; perhaps your father would not like to have 
you read that. My father wishes me to learn a 
verse every morning: and my verse to-day says: 
‘*The wicked shall be turned into hell.” It.is 
always night in hell, Edward—and there are no 
good people there. If we are Christ’s lambs, we 
shall not go there, because he will take care of 
us, and bring us to heaven. I hope I shall be 
one of his dear lambs, and I hope you will. I 
will ask ma to pray for you to-night. Do not 
swear any more, Ried, and then I shall play 
with you again, and shall love you very much. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WHALE. 

The whale is an animal so generally known, 
that a minute description of it is unnecessary. 
There are several species of this animal: of these 
the common or Greenland whale, is here noticed. 
They are not often to be met with near the coast of 
the United States, but in the seas of Greenland, 
and in the neighborhood of Hudson’s and Baffin’s 
Bays, they are numerous, and it is to this kind 
that the whalers of those regions principally direct 
their attention. They are of great size, being 
from 50 to 90 and sometimes 100 feet in length. 
They are a source of great profit to those who are 
so fortunate as to capture many of them, as they 
often afford from 60 to 80 barrels of oileach. The 
whales of this species are destitute of teeth, but 
the deficicncy is supplied by the whalebone, which 
is found in the upper jaw, and which affords them 
greater facilities for obtaining their food. As 
stated above, the whale is not often seen in these 
regions, but they are occasionally met with, as 
will be seen by the following extract from a letter 
dated at Chatham, and received at Boston some 
weeks since:— 

‘We left Wellfleet at 1 o’clock on Wednesday 





morning, with light winds and variable, but finally | 
passed Race Point at 4 P. M., with pleasant weath- | 
er, and wind at §.S. W. We had a fine clear | 
moon, a beautiful night, pleasant weather, and to 
add to the many agreeable scenes, from 10 o’clock 
to 2 we passed three shoales of whales, passing 
slowly to the northward. The sporting, bellowing, 
and roaring of the waters, the shining black backs 
of the whales, with the glittering of the moon upon 
perhaps 10 or 12 at once, as large as a good sized 
vessel, exceeeded any thing I ever beheld in na- 
ture, and far beyond all the paintings, sculptures, 








or works of man. I presume in all there were 





more than 100, some of which were within musket 
shot, perhaps from one to two miles from the land. 
I hove about once, [changed the course of the ves- 
sel] as I did not like to be in too close contact with 
them, although the sight was extremely gratify- 
ing.” H 











DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for tie Youth's Companion. 
SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER, Wo. 7. 
The young reader is reminded of the sufferings of our neighbors 
in Florida,—and that the Indians was ence here. 
An anecdote. 

It is my intention, in this number, to give my 
young friends some account of the early struggles 
of the first settlers in this state, with the Indians. 
I thought it might be well thus to remind them 
that the terrible sufferings and trials of our neigh- 
bors in Florida, were familiar to our forefathers, 
at no very distant period. 

Yes! the Indian once roamed over the spot where 
our towns and cities now stand, which then were 
mighty forests. Here they hunted their game; 
here were their wigwams, and around yonder oak 
they danced and sang the war-wheop, and smoked 
the pipe of peace, and buried the bloody tomahawk. 
Here they once lived in security and plenty, and 
had their homes, and their families, and their pe- 
culiar customs! 

Though the Indians are so cruel in war, and 
revengeful in their dispositions, they possess some 
most excellent traits of character. Their fortitude 
is very remarkable. They will endure any pain, 
and even death, without a whisper or look of com- 
plaint. If they once receive a person into their 
humble wigwam, they ever afier regard that per- 
son asa friend. If they never forgave an injury, 
so they never forgat a kindness. 

But they were most remarkable for their cun- 
ning and sagacity. They had no roads, as we 
have, and always travelled on foot. But they 
never were lost in the pathless forest, and were 
as familiar with their course, as are some of my 
readers with the streets which lead to their school 
or to their church. It would almost be thought 
that they possessed the keen sense of the hunting 
dog, which scents its prey before it comes in sight, 
and then tracks it along with unerring certainty. 

An anecdote occurs to me, illustrating the pre- 
sence of mind of the Indian, in the heur of danger, 
It is related by some writer well acquainted with 
the Indian character. A very sagacious Indian, 
was guiding a party of white persons away from 
some unfriendly Indians who were in pursuit of 
them. They had the start of their cruel enemies 
by some hours, and at last came to a prairie of 
many miles in extent, covered with a coarse grass 
higher than their heads, and which was very dry, 
and, being fired, would burn with great fury, and 
so rapidly, that, it is said, the most swift horse 
cannot run as fast as the fire. Our party was in 
the midst of this prairie, when the unfriendly In- 
dians, coming to the border, and finding them es- ~ 
caped, resolved to set fire to it, and thus, as they 
supposed, burn them up. The sagacious Indian, 
who, as I said, was guiding our defenceless party, 
put his ear down to the ground, and then locked 
around, and cried to the anxious group, pointing 
behind him, ‘‘ See they have fired the prairie.” 

The party gave themselves up as lost, and stood 
in mute terror at the prospect of the awful death 
before them; and with countenances pale with 
terror, were bidding farewell to one another, and 
they could already hear the distant rear of the 
rapidly approaching fire tempest; when the In- 
dian, who had stood leaning on his gun, in deep 
thought, suddenly started as though some way of 
escape had occurred to him, and exclaimed, ‘‘Now 
you shall see fire fight fire.” With the assistance 
of the men, he quickly cut up the grass a short 
distance around, and then by flashing some pow- 
der in the ‘‘ pan” of his gun, he set fire to the 
heap they had collected, which instantly commu- 
nicated to the grass about them, thus burning 
continually from them, and leaving them standing 
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in a large space of cleared ground. Then the fire 
tempest came on, and raged like a sea all about 
them, but they had made themselves an igland of 
safety, and they stood in the centre of it and look- 
ed on, like the three companions in the midst of 
the burning fiery furnace of whom we read in 
Scripture, and were unburnt. ; 

I have already occupied so much time, that I 
must stop here, and proceed with my account the 
next week, E. D. 


“-MISCELLANY. 


_—————— eo 








Written for the Youth’s Cumpanien. 
At Uncle Isaac’s.—No. 3. 

Notrurna.—lIt was “just nothing,” you say, that 
caused that trouble this morning. 1 believe you, boys. 
Nothing! Nothing!—O how much there is in the 
world that grows out of Nothing. How many thou- 
sands of vexations and troubles spring from Nothing. 
Almost all the quarrels, fightings, and wars, that take 
place in the world, are about Nothing. And when a 
victory is gained, although it cannot be said to cost 
Nothing, yet the advantages gained by it, are most 
frequently worth Nothing. 

When you can number the flakes of snow, and the 
drops of rain, then you can number the feelings and 
actions that have resulted in Nothing. What did you 
ever get by a bad thought? Nothing. What did you 
ever get by a bad word? Nothing. What did you 
ever get by abad action? Nothing. At least, noth- 
ing worth having. 

There are many things, too, which are now thought 
to be very excellent, but which will, by and by, be ac- 
counted Nothing. A few years hence, what can the 
rich man do with his money? Nothing. A few years 
hence, what will the fame of the warrior, or the throne 
of the king be worth? Nothing. 

I could talk about nothing a year. The subject is 
inexhaustible. Butthen I might forget the old maxim, 
that too much of a good thing is good for Nothing. I 
think [ have for the present, said enough; if any of you 
think I have said too much, I beg you keep that thought 
entirely to yourself, and say—Nothing. 





Frost, 


See the earth bound up by frost. All natnre seem- 
eth dead, there is no circulation of her juices: thou 
canst not guess at her wondrous powers. But leta 
gentle warmth pervade the atmosphere, and what a 
change! For awhile indeed the air is overcharged 
with moisture, and thou couldest almost wish for a 
frost again. But the frozen soil unbindeth, the con- 
gealed juices move, the bud beginneth to unwrap itself 
in the hedge-row, the snow-drop and the crocus and 
the hepatica to peep forth in the garden. Thou en- 
joyest the delightful change. 

Oh, most expressive picture of the change that is 
wrought in the heart of man by the sweet influences 
of grace! Look at the natural heart, and thou canst 
not know its capabilities, thou canst not recognize the 
thing that God made, and made in his own likeness. 
It is frost-bound, it isdead. But let the Holy Spirit 
brood thereon: for a time indeed the sweet effect may 
be unseen, amidst fears and overwhelming sorrows; 
but wait, and thou shalt see the change, the softening, 
the expansion, the bud that is bursting into leaves, the 
blossom that is promising the beautiful fruits of holi- 
ness. [ Emblems. 





Bread of Life supplied. 

A clergyman during a journey recently preached at 
a pleasant village in South Carolina, from Acts xvii. 
11. In the course of his sermon, he took occasion to 
speak of the noble effects of Bible Societies to multiply 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, and to circulate them 
ainong the destitute at home and abroad. On Monday 
morning, when he was about to renew his journey, the 
lady at whose house he had taken lodgings, put into 
his hand a small paper evidently containing money, 
and remarked, it ** was from a lady in the Academy.” 
He did not open the paper until he had travelled seve- 
ral miles, but on examination it was found to contain 
a dollar, with this modest suggestion, “ perhaps this 
may procure a Bible for sume poor person.” It can- 
not easily be imagined how much pleasure this little 
incident afforded him as he pursued his lonely way. 
At night he reached another village, where he was 
enabled by this unexpected Christian charity, to pro- 
cure a Bible of a very excellent print. Fourteen miles 
from this place, in a very thinly settled part of the 
eountry, he found a poor widow whose Bible (a large 
one) had been sold at the death of her husband with 
other property, to raise money to discharge the debts 
of the family. Since then she had had no Bible. 























The writer has distributed Bibles in the populous city, | 
and in far distant settlements, but never has he, so far | 


as he recollects, witnessed on a similar occasion go | 


strong expressions of. gratitude, nor has he heen so 
deeply impressed with the belief, that the hand of the 
Lord was operating to supply one of his poor, afflicted | 
children, with the bread of life. [Southern Intell. 





A Dying Soldier, and a Dying Officer. 

The comforting and consoling influence of the pre- 
cious truths of the Bible at a dying hour, were mani- 
fested in the case of a poor soldier, who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo. Having received 
the wound that was to end in death, his companion 
conveyed him to some distance, and laid him down 
under atree. Before he left him, the dying soldier 
entreated him to open his knapsack, and take out his 
pocket Bible, and read to him a small portion of it be- 
fore hedied. When asked what portion of it he should 
read, he desired him to read John 14, 27, ‘* Peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give | unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Now said he, I die 
happy. I desire to have peace with God, and I pos- 
sess the peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
A little time after, one of his officers passel him, and 
seeing him in such an exhausted state, asked him how 
he did.—He said, ** I die happy; for I enjoy peace with 
God which passeth all understanding”—and then ex- 
vired, 

' The officer left him and went into the battle, where 
he was soon after mortally wounded. When sur- 
rounded by his brother officers, full of anguish and 
dismay, he cried out, ‘Oh! I would give ten thousand 
worlds, if I had them, if I possessed that peace which 
gladdened the heart of a dying soldier, whom I saw 
lying under a tree; for he declared that he possessed the 
peace of God that passeth all understanding. I know 
nothing of this peace! I die miserable! for I die in 
despair!” 

The above account was given by the Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson, in his report to the Dundee Bible Society, 
1819. [Christian Intelligencer. 





The Boy Preacher. 

While residing in the western part of this State, a 
rumor was spread, that a boy, but fifteen years of age, 
was preaching in the region with great effect. 

One Sabbath morning, delightful as the first day in 
Eden, we tripped over the fields, impelled by curiosity, 
to hear the boy preach. We expected to listen toa 
great deal of rant and bombast, and behold a ludicrous 
exhibition of ignorance. As we approached the house, 
we beheld carriages innumerable—men, women, and 
children, all centering towards the rural little sanctu- 
ary. It was so full that we found it almost impossible 
to obtain a foothold within the portals. ‘The youthfnl 
preacher soon arrived. He possessed a very effemi- 
nate appearance—small mouth, extraordinary brow, 
expansive as a man’s—and an eye—such an eye. It 
was immensely large, black and watery. It sparkled 
with intense lustre and feeling. 

He read a hymn with grent taste. 
sound, intellectual and zealous. 

His text was, we believe, ‘‘ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.” A synopsis of it we cannot now 
give. Wecan only say it would have honored a phi- 
losopher. It was covered with flaming imagery and 
glowing thoughts.—-The audience were weeping 
throughout the House. It was a time of God’s power. 


His prayer was 





The expressions of the people, as they retired—*“ It 
was able,”—** Was it not able,”»—** How able it was,” 
—assured us we were not alone in our exalted opinion 
of the speaker. 

That boy is now a man;—who he is, what he is, or 
where he is, we do not feel at liberty to say. But suf- 
fice it, that he has never dishonorei the glorious, burn- 
ing intellect, which God has conferred upon him. 

[Zion’s Herald. 


The Stormy Day. 


The moral conveyed in the following anecdote, 
which we capy from ‘ Peter Parley’s Almanac for old 
and young,’ must prove beneficial to a certain class of 
persons, If any such should peruse it, we trust the 
practical and cutting reproof of the anxious wife will 
have its déeSired effect. 

It was a drizzling, half snowy day, just such a day 
as puts nervous people in a bad humor with themselves 
and every body else. Job Dodge sat brooding over 
the fire, immediately after breakfast. His wife ad- 
dressed him as follows: * Mr. Dodge can’t you mend 
that front door latch to-day?? * No,’ was his answer. 
‘Well, can’t you fix the hanile of the mop?’ ‘ No.’ 
‘Well, can’t you fix that north window, so that the 
rain and snow won’t drive in?? * No—no—no? an- 





tte 


and was on the point of leaving the house, when his 
wife, knowing that he was going to the tavern, where 
he would meet with some of his wet day companions 
asked him kindly to stop a moment. She then got her 
bonnet and cloak, and said to her husband, ‘ You are 
going to the tavern—with your leave I will go with 
you.” The husband stared. ‘ Yes,’ said the wife, «J 
may as well go as you; if you go and waste the day 
and tipple at the tavern, why shall. I not go and do the 
same?’ Job felt the reproof—he shut the door—bung 
up his hat, got the hammer and nails, did all his wife 
had requested, and sat down by his fire at night—a 
better and happier man. 





Learn to say ** No.”’ 

How many of our misfortunes might be prevented 
if we could each of us learn to say the little word **No!» 
In our village there lived a fine young man named Jones: 
he was one of those who could never say no. It hap- 
pened that a recruiting sergeant came there to enlist sol- 
diers, and, being pleased with the appearance of Jones 
he invited him into the public house where he was 
drinking. Jones did not like to say no, so he went in, 
Though a sober lad, not being able to say no, he soon 
got tipsy. He then enlisted, and went abroad. Not 
being able to say no, he fell into bad company, and 
got connected with them in their crimes. The last 
we heard of him was, that he was in jail for stealing, 
He said to some friends who visited him: ‘ My ruin 
has been that I never had resolution enough to say no, 
All my crimes might have been prevented could I have 
answered ‘‘ no,’ to the first invitation to do wrong; 
but not being able to say ‘ no’ to a merry companion, 
even when he invited me to commit a crime, I thus 
became his accomplice.” [ Youths Friend. 





A Madagascar Prayer. 

In Falcourt’s History of this Island, the following 
preyer is said to be in use amongst the aborigines there: 
‘** O Eternal! have mercy upon me, because I am pass- 
ing away—O Infinite, because I am but a speck—0O 
Most Mighty! because I am weak—O Source of Life! 
because I draw nigh to the grave—O Omniscient! be- 
cause [am in darkness—O All-bounteous! because I 
am poor—O All-sufficient! because I.am nothing.” 








POETRY. 
THE SICK CHILD. 


‘¢O Mother, when will morning come ?”’ 
A weeping creature said ; 

As on a wo-worn, wither’d breast 
It laid its little head. 

*¢ And when it does, I hope ’t will be 
All pleasant, warm and bright, 

And pay me for the many pangs 
I’ve felt this weary night. 

*¢ O mother, would you not, if rich, 
Like the rector or the squire, 

Burn a bright candle all the night, 
And make a nice, warm fire ? 

Oh I should be so glad tosee 
Their kind and cheerful glow! 

Oh then I should not feel the night, 
So very long, I know. 

s¢?Tistrue you fold me to your heart, 
And kiss me when I ¢ry— 

And lift the cup unto my lip 
When I complain I’m dry. 

Across my shoulder your dear arm 
All tenderly is preas’d, 

And often am I lull’d to sleep 
By the throbbing of your breast. 

*¢ But, ’twould be comfort, would it not, 
For you as well as me, 

To have a light—to have a fire— 
Perhaps—a cup of tea? 

I often think I should be well 
If these things were but so— 

For, mother, I remember once 
We had them—long ago. 

*¢ But you. were not a widow then, 
I not an orphan boy ; 

When father (long ago) came home 
I us’d to jump with joy. 

I us’d to climb upon his knee, 
And cling upon his neck, 

And listen while he told us tales 
Of battle and of wreck. 


*¢O had we not a bright fire then! 
And such a many friends! 

Where are they all gone, mother dear, 
For no one tous sends? 

I think if some of them would come 
We might know comfort now, 

Though of them all, not one could be 
Like him I will allow. 


*¢ But he was sick and then his wounds 
Would often give him pain, 

So that I eannot bear to wish 
Him with us once again. 

You say that we shall goto him 
In such a happy place— 

I wish it was this very night 
That I might see his face!’ 

The little murmurer’s wish was Heard ; 
Before the —— broke, 

He slept the longand silent sleep, 
From which he never woke ; 

Above the little pain-worn thing 











swered the husband, sharply. He then took his hat 


The sailor’s widow wept, 
And wonderf’d how her lonely heart 
In vital pulses kept. 





